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and still more deleterious compounds, such as sulphurous
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, which are always formed
when gas is burned, and which gradually cause the covers
of books in the library to become rotten, discolor the
gilding of picture-frames, and make it impossible to keep
most kinds of plants alive in rooms where gas is burned.
The first electric glow-lamp was invented by Demoleyns
as far back as the year 1841, a platinum wire being em-
ployed as the filament. In 1845 carbon was first used for
the purpose by Starr of Cincinnati; and in order to prevent
the combustion of the carbon he placed it in a closed glass
vessel, from which the air had been exhausted, as is now
invariably done in all glow-lamps, whatever the material
employed for the filament. These lamps, however, were
invented before the development of the dynamo had made
electric lighting possible on a commercial scale, and .they
accordingly dropped out of sight until, in the year 1873, the
Eussian physicist Ladiguine turned his attention to the sub-
ject, and his investigations were considered of such impor-
tance that he was presented with a prize by the St.
Petersburg Academy of Sciences. The report which was
drawn up for the occasion by the Eussian physicist Wilde
contains a very clear and succinct statement of the advan-
tages of carbon for glow-lamp filaments. Carbon, said the
report, has, at an equaj temperature, a greater radiating
power than platinum, while its thermal capacity is much
smaller, so that the same amount of heat will raise a carbon
filament to a much higher temperature than a platinum
wire. Moreover the electrical resistance of carbon is about
two hundred and fifty times greater than that of platinum;
and the carbon may therefore be made thicker and yet rise
in temperature as much as the metal. Carbon, moreover,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